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such military critics as Carnot, Napoleon, and the Duke
of Wellington. He saw the fun of that quite clearly,
and he said some amusing things ahout the rashness of
the civilian writer; but he evidently thought his own
mistake as to the inference to be drawn from the entries
in the diary was a matter of no serious consequence
whatever, and only deserved to be mentioned and dis-
missed with a pleasant passing smile. It was hard in
ordinary conversation to get Fronde to take history very
seriously. But that I had good reason to believe in his
absolute sincerity, I should sometimes have been in-
clined to think that Froude put on an affectation of
utter carelessness as to the manner in which history was
composed, so long as the history was made bright and
entertaining to the reader. Despite the romance * The
Two Chiefs of Dunboy,' which he wrote in his later
years, I am still convinced that Froude had above all
things the genius of the romancist. When for one
reason or another, a particular conception of some his-
torical figure flashed itself upon his mind, he seems to
have gone to work at the development and completion
of that figure, with the artistic steadfastness and absorp-
tion of a painter who has caught some sudden inspira-
tion, and whose first and most conscientious duty is to
work out his own idea. Suppose, to take a very obvious
illustration, a painter is inspired with the idea of pictur-
ing a mermaid, he would not for a moment be inclined
to abandon his task merely because it was pointed out
to him that a creature half woman and half fish could
not possibly be found in nature.

I think Froude looked at his own art in much the
same sort of way; he had become possessed with his
own idea of a Henry VIII., or a Mary Stuart, and he
felt bound to follow out his own idea, no matter what
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